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State Prison Labor. 
(From the Buffalo Whig.] 

Since the Mechanics’ Convention, upon 
the subject of our States’ Prison labor, some 
notice of the facts, it seems, is deemed advi- 
sable by “‘ the pewersthat be.” Printed cir- 
culars have been despatched by the keeper 
of the Auburn Prison, of which a copy fol- 
lows below. Several have been received in 
this city, and they have probably‘gone to all 
parts of the State. The circular follows: 

State Prison, Auburn, August, 1834. 

Dear Sir,—You are doubtless aware that 
latterly considerable excitement has existed 
in many parts of the State, relative to the 
employment of convicts in mechanical la- 
bor in the State Prisons. Feeling deeply 
the importance of the subject, as connected 
with our penitentiary institutions, and anx- 
ious to learn as far as possible the effect 
which that labor has upon the citizen me- 
chanic’s interests, as well as the effects of 
our prison system upon our discharged con. 
victs, allow me to solicit your answers to the 
following interrogatories : 

Ist. Are you acquainted with any persons 
who have been discharged from either of 
the State Prisons? and if sc, what are their 
names, places of residence, and what has 
been their conduct, habits, and character, 
since their discharge ; also before conviction, 
if known? 

2d. What branches of mechanical or other 
business do they prosecute, and to what ex- 
tent ? 

3d. Are there any articles manufactured 
in the prisons of the State sold in your 
place? and if so, what kinds, and to what 
amount per annum? 

4th. Does the mechanical business of the 
prisons injuriously affect the interests of the 
mechanics of your place? and if so, is it in 
the price or the quantity brought into your 
market, or any other cause ? 

The information above sought, is not 
merely important to the State, but to the 
United States, as well as to European na- 
tions, inasmuch as it involves the permanen- 
cy of a system of prison discipline, which 
has been considered the best extant, and 
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which, in truth, has constituted a new eia 
in the punishment and reformation of crimi- 
nals in this couutry, and is now receiving 
the attention of the governments of Europe. 

I therefore trust the subject will be consi- 
dered of sufficient importance to claim your 
early and serious attention. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient 


servant, Levi Lewts, 
— and Keeper. 
To , Buffalo, Erie Co. 





The following answers to the third and 
fourth interrogatories were prepared by one 
of our mechanics, to be forwarded to the 
keeper of the prison: 

Answer to third interrogatory. 

There are a number of articles sold in 
Buffalo which are manufactured in the pri- 
sons of this State, to wit: joiners’ tools, sad- 
diery of all kinds, both brass and plated, 
hames, saddle trees ; copper ware, such as 
furniture for cook stoves, &c.; blacksmith 
work of various kinds, such as iron doors, 
grates, bars, bolts, locks, chains, and hinges ; 
wooden ware, such as tubs, pails, churns, 
&c. ; ready made clothing, and it is believed 
boots and shoes; combs, and several other 
articles, some of which are purchased in 
New-York, at second hand, without the pur- 
chaser’s being aware of the articles being 
manufactured in the prisons. 

The amount of articles sold in this city 
the last year, {rom the best data that can be 
obtained, exceeds fifteen thousand dollars— 
one house disposing of about one fourth 
part of this amount. 

Answer to the fourth interrogatory. 

The several mechanical branches with 
which the prison wares have come into com- 
petition are seriously injured, and it is said 
some establishments have been broken up 
in consequence, and that others must follow. 

It is believed that the low price at which 
the prison wares are sold is the principal 
cause of complaint, it being on some arti- 
cles but little above the price of the raw 
material. 

The maarufacture of some articles which 
are carried on pretty extensively, have, in 
consequence of the introduction of the same 
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kind of articles manufactured in the prisons, 
been entirely discontinued—an establishment 
for manufacturing hames, employing from 
10 to 12 workmen in 1830, has been entire- 
ly abandoned. 

Copper furniture for cooking stoves, ma- 
nufactured in the prisons, was introduced 
into this city in 1833, and offered at prices 
considerably below what it cost to manufac. 
ture it. The consequence has been, that 
the prison ware is now extensively sold, and 
will, if this is persisted in, supersede all other. 
There are about six or eight establishments 
now in Buffalo for the manufacture of cop- 
per, tin, and sheet iron ware, employing 
about 50 workmen. The conductors of 
these establishments say it is impossible for 
them to compete with prison prices. The 
iron work for the new county prison, erect- 
ed in 1832 and ’3, was wrought at the Auburn 
Prison, consisting of doors, grates, locks, 
&c. &c. amounting to more than two thou- 
sand dollars. 

Whether any answers to queries one and 
two have been returned we are not infurmed. 
We were recently acquainted with a very 
worthy mechanic in this city, now deceased, 
who, previously to his residence here, was 
employed in superintending the blacksmiths 
in the Auburn prison. That trade he fol- 
lowed here ; and from his knowledge of the 
discipline of the prison, and the signs by which 
the prisoners (not being allowed to speak) 
call for what they need, he often detected those 
he had employed as graduates of the Auburn 
institution. He informed us that he detected 
in this way from fifteen to twenty of these, in 
the course of two years. Several of them 
proved most arrant knaves; and no one so 
demeaned himself as to retain his place 
longer than a few days. Some of them pil- 
fered his small tools, and one broke open 
his shop at night and robbed it. A chair- 
maker, also at work here, plundered his em- 
ployer and decamped, who was from the 
same school. 

In short, reformation, we believe, can sel- 
dom be found to have resulted from our pri- 
son system. 
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The Central Committee of the Mechanics’ 
Convention of the State of New-York ad- 
dressed the following communication to the 
several candidates in nomination for Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor, at the recent 
election, and received the subjoined replies. 


Utica, October 14, 1834. 
_ Sm,—The Central Corresponding Com. 
mittee of the State Convention_of Mechanics 
have been instructed to request of the-seve- 
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ral candidates for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, their respective views on the 
subject of employing the convicts in our 
state prisons at mechanical labor, as at pre- 
sent conducted, and to communicate the 
same, when obtained, to the several county 
corresponding committees. 

To enable the candidates more distinctly 
to understand the object of this inquiry, a 
copy of the proceedings of the State Con- 
vention of Mechanics is forwarded by mail 
to each. 

Any communication you may think pro- 
per to make on the subject, addressed to ihe 
subscriber, in this place, will be duly commu. 
nicated to the several corresponding com- 
mittees. 

An early compliance with the above re- 
quest will be justly appreciated by the me- 
chanics of this state. 

By order of the State Central Committee 
of Correspondence, 

Rupvotrn Snyper, Chairman. 


Oxford, October 17, 1834. 

Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, 
written in behalf of the Central Correspond- 
ing Committee of the State Convention of 
Mechanics, requesting my views on the sub. 
ject of employing the convicts in our state 
prisons at mechanical labor, as at present 
conducted. 

I cheerfully comply with the request of 
the committee, and, in doing so, make known 
to you sentiments I have long entertained 
and expressed. 

Believing that the mechanics of this state 
have reason to complain of the state prison 
system in regard to mechanical labor, as at 
present conducted, I think justice to them 
requires that the laws upon which that sys- 
tem is founded should be so altered as to re- 
move the causes of complaint, and to prevent 
the injurious consequences resulting to that 
respectable and highly meritorious class of 
citizens. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 


Joun Tracy. 
Mr. Rupotrpy» Snyper, Chairman of the State Central 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Auburn, October 17, 1834. 

Sir,—It would have been much more 
agreeable to me not to appear before the pub. 
lic during the ardent if not angry discuss.ons * 
which precede the approaching election. I 
am aware to how much misconstruction and 
misrepresentation such a proceeding is ex. 
posed. I have abstained from the avowal of 
my sentiments upon various matters which 
have been heretofore the subject of discus- 
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sion, because my opinions on those subjects 
could be collected from public acts in the 
ordinary discharge of legislative duties. 
But the subject to which you invite my at- 
tention is one which no public opportunity 
has been hitherto afforded me to express my 
opinions. Still this consideration would not 
induce me to appear at this time before the 
public, if I did not feel compelled to that 
step by a principle of conduct which I have 
ever cherished and maintained. It cannot 
be denied that it is the right of every citizen 
to ask, and of every candidate for public 
office to give, an expression of his views 
upon any important question of public poli- 
cy, in relation to which, if elected, he may 
be called upon to act officially. To deny 
this principle in an elective government, 
where the representative is to express the 
will of his constituents, would be to deny 
the principle on which the government itself 
rests. 

I answer the communication you have ad- 
dressed to me with the more pleasure, be- 
cause it comes in such a shape as to be en- 
titled to be regarded asthe act of that enter- 
prising and patriotic class of citizens of this 
state who are engaged in mechanical pur- 
suits. I am required by the committee to 
express my views on the subject of employ- 
ing convicts in our state prisons at mechani- 
cal labor as at present conducted. To this 
inquiry, I say explicitly, that there must be 
a radical error in any system which substi- 
tutes the labor of felons, the outcasts of so- 
ciety, for the industry of honest and enter- 
prizing citizens, and which drives those citi- 
zens from the pursuit of their lawful and 
meritorious callings. Still, I am and ever 
have been a friend of the penitentiary sys- 
tem, in the place of sanguinary punishments. 
Without going more minutely into the details 
of the present system, than the occasion will 
warrant, it is proper to remark that the phy- 
sical force of the convicts at Auburn, ave- 
raging at least six hundred for a number of 
years past, controlled and directed by the 
admirable police which prevails there, and 
aided by both steam and water power, has 
converted that prison into an immense manu- 
facturing establishment, which might be ex. 
pected to yield a revenue greater than all 
the manufactories in any town in the state ; 
and yet the fact is, that prison yields a sur. 
plus revenue of only some $3000 or $4000 
annually. It is evident, therefore, that the 
advantage to the state, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, bears no comparison to the 
enormous extent of the injury inflicted upon 
the interests of citizens engaged in manufac. 
turing pursuits. The result unquestionably 
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is, without its having been anticipated by the 
benevolent founders of the penitentiary sys- 
tem, that the state prisons have been con- 
verted into a monopoly of the mechanical bu- 
siness, ruinous to that portion of our fellow 
citizens who have been educated for mecha- 
nical pursuits, and which brings them into 
an odious comparison with felons, without 
any equivalent to the public. I cannot he- 
sitate in saying, that such a monopoly is in 
principle unjust, and that it ought to be cor- 
rected. Every citizen, and all classes of ci- 
tizens, have a common and equal interest in 
the administration of justice, and the punish- 
ment of crime, and the burthen of the ex. 
pense incurred in the promotion of those ob- 
jects, like all other public expenses, ought 
to fall equally upon all, in proportion to the 
taxable property ; and any system which vi- 
olates this principle, either directly or indi- 
rectly, is subversive of that equality in rights 
and duties which is the foundation of our 
government. Least of all, should such a bur- 
then fal] upon the mechanic, agriculturist, or 
any other portion of the people who derive 
their property by actual labor, for the plain 
reason that they are the least able to bear it. 

Whatever difficulties there may be in rela- 
tion to this subject, (and I confess that, to 
myself, in common with others, when this 
subject was first agitated, they seemed to be 
of a serious character,) I cannot doubt but 
that it is in the compass of legislative wisdom 
to devise and perfect a system which will 
relieve the mechanics from the present inju- 
rious consequences to them and their busi- 
ness, of which they so justly complain, and 
at the same time to enable the convicts to 
support themselves. I do not doubt that 
branches of industry may be pursued by them 
which will attain that end, and that will not 
conflict with the ordinary mechanical busi- 
ness of the country. It has occurred to me, 
that the production of silk and its manufac- 
ture might be advantageously substituted for 
the present employment of the convicts. But 
I have not had sufficient time, or information 
on the subject of its culture, to come to any 
conclusion on this particular branch of the 
subject. I allude to that experiment, for the 
purpose of showing that the subject of the 
employment of convicts is a large and wide 
field, open to great improvements, and that 
there is no insuperable difficulty in arrang.- 
ing a system equally beneficial to the state 
at large and to the mechanics. Certain it 
is, that such a systein seems to us no more 
impracticable than the attainment of the pre. 
sent condition of penitentiary discipline did 
fifteen years ago. Indeed, experience has 
proved that in pelitical science, as well as in 
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the mechanic arts, the greatest obstacle to 
improvement is the belief that perfection is 
already attained. 

I am, sir, with great respect for yourself 
and the other members of the committee, 
your fellow citizen, 

W. H. Sewarp. 


Rupotrn Snyper, Esq., Chairman of the Correspond- 
ing Committee of Mechanics’ State Convention. 


Albany, October 18, 1834. 

Srtr,—1 have received your letter of the 
14th instant, written in behalf of the Central 
Corresponding Committee of the State Con- 
vention of Mechanics, requesting my views 
“on the subject of employing the convicts 
in our state prisons at mechanical labor as 
at present conducted.” ‘The views and feel- 
ings of that portion of our citizens engaged 
in mechanical business, disclosed lin their 
memorials, and by their committees to the 
Legislature at its last session, impressed me 
with the importance of the subject, and I 
united my efforts with those of the persons 
particularly interested, to have such an in. 
vestigation instituted, relative to the effects 
of the present system, as would enable the 
Legislature to judge correctly of the evil 
complained of, and to apply the proper re- 
medy. 

That the labor of convicts in our state 
prisons, as now conducted, is injurious to se- 
veral branches of mechanical business, is 
generally conceded, and the only diversity 
of opinion on the subject is as to the extent 
of the injury and the practicable means of 
removing it. The evil being admitted, it is 
the imperative duty of the legislature to ap- 
ply a corrective, and I shall exert my influ- 
ence, in whatever situation I may be, in fa- 
vor of all proper measures for the attainment 
of that end. That any class of citizens who 
yield obedience to the Jaws, and contribute 
to the support of government should be in- 
jured by the means used for the punishment 
of malefactors, is manifestly unjust ; a system 
of prison discipline which necessarily pro- 
duces such a result is clearly wrong; and a 
government which sustains it, neglects one 
of its obvious duties, the duty of protecting 
the equal rights of all. It is consoling to 
our humane feelings, to believe that peniten- 
tiaries have enabled the governments which 
have established them to dispense with san- 
guinary punishments in almost all cases, and 
otherwise to mitigate the severity of their 
penal code, with at least an equal chance of 
preventing crimes, and a much greater one 
of effecting reformations. [ still cherish this 
belief. The evils complained of are not in 
my opinion the inevitable effects of the peni- 
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tentiary system, and I feel confident that they 
can be remedied, and all the good expected 
from this system, (except perhaps only that 
of making the labor of convicts a source of 
revenue,) be fully realized. It must be ad- 
mitted that the return to the bosom of society 
of those who have been the inmates of state 
prisons, and still retain their vicious propen- 
sities, is a great moral evil, which may, I 
hope, be somewhat mitigated by judicious 
regulations on this subject; but it cannot, I 
fear, be wholly prevented, without effectually 
destroying all the hopes of those who have 
resolved on reformation. The great difh- 
culties attending this part of the subject 
should not, however, cause it to be abandon- 
ed in despair. I indulge a confident belief 
that the committee, who are examining this 
subject in all its bearings, will present such 
facts and views, not only in regard to the in- 
jurious competition of the labor of convicts 
with the industry of our mechanics, but also 
in relation to the moral evil above mentioned, 
as will enable the next legislature to fulfil the 
just expectations of those who suffer by this 
competition, and of the community at large 
in respect to this moral evil. ‘To accom- 
plish these objects I shall most cheerfully 
exert my influence. 
I am, with great respect, yours, &c. 
W. L. Marcy. 


Rupo.trn Snyper, Esq., Chairman, &c. 


The following copy of the letter sent to 
the Central Committee of the Mechanics’ 
Convention, Utica, was furnished to the un- 
dersigned on Saturday, by Mr. Stilwell, in 
consequence of not having been received by 
said Committee in time to be inserted in their 
circular received here on that day. 

Joseru P. Simpson, 
Chairman Cor. Com., N. Y. 


New-York, October 28, 1834. 

Sir,—Your favor is before me, and has 
received that consideration which its impor- 
tance merits. 

My views on the subject to which your 
letter has called my attention have been 
freely expressed for years past, and are be. 
fore the public. It will not, therefore, be 
necessary for me to say much at this time. 

I have long since been convinced that a 
radical change should be made in the appli- 
cation of convict labor, and indeed the whole 
economy of our state prisons. 

As a legislator, I have constantly felt the 
necessity of providing a remedy for every 
admitted evil, but time and public sentiment 
are required to effect all the changes we de- 
sire. The method which has been adopted 























by you is of all others the most certain of 
crowning your labors with success. And 
we may now indulge the hope, that the time 
is at hand when the constituted authorities 
will present this subject in a proper manner 
before the Legislature of this State. 

I have long labored in the cause in which 
you are engaged, and whether in public or 
private life, I shall continue to feel the same 
desire for the success of correct principles 
and the enactmert of wholesome and just 
laws. I remain your fellow citizen, 

Siras M. Strirwe.w. 


To Rupotru Snyper, Esq., Chairman of Central Com- 
mittee of Mechanics’ Convention. 





[From the New-York American.] 

The opinion is now generally prevalent, 
that some change must be made in the em- 
ployment of the inmates of our State Prisons, 
to relieve the mechanical classes from the 
effect of their competition, and this opinion 
will doubtless be confirmed by the report of 
the committee to the next Legislature. The 
question will then arise—in what way can 
the change be best effected ? 

In reflecting upon the subject, the follow- 
ing plan has occurred to me, and I offer it as 
a suggestion. Good roads are among the 
most impoftant public conveniences, diffus- 
ing their benefits universally, and they are 
also one of the best investments of public 
wealth. Their construction will interfere 
with none of the general avocations of so- 
ciety, but, on the contrary, will directly or in. 
directly promote the interest of all pursuits. 
Can the labor of the convicts be applied to 
this object? [think it can without inconve- 
nience or difficulty, and at the same time the 
present prisons be useful auxiliaries to the 
plan, which I will concisely describe. 

The convicts to be divided into companies 
of ten, twenty, or thirty, or as many as one 
individual can manage ; each company to be 
provided with a strong moveable prison, com- 
posed of apartments, say four by seven feet, 
equal to the number of the company, for se- 
curity at night, with moveable accommoda- 
tions for cooking, &c. &c.: all of which is 
entirely practicable. A corps of engineers, 
for the survey and direction of the construc. 
tion of roads on a great and permanent scale, 
to be established, who shall direct the ope- 
rations. When a continuous line of road 
is decided upon, these companies to be placed 
upon it at proper distances, and employed 
upon it till it is finished in the best manner 
possible. When this is completed, then 
move to another, until the whole State is 
traversed by good roads, if we are so unhap- 
py as to have convicts to construct them. 





A Mechanic of Talent in his Proper Station. 
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If the prison at Sing-Sing could be made 
as it was, there is not the least difficulty, by 
the adoption of a similar system of manage. 
ment, of applying the same labor to the ob- 
ject proposed. 

The operations to commence on the Ist of 
April, and be continued until the Ist of De 
cember—eight months : the convicts then to 
return to their respective prisons, and spend 
the winter in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and in the duties of religion, with the excep- 
tion of such labor only as would be useful 
to their winter establishments, and in prepa- 
ration for their summer campaign at road- 
making, rendering it a season of rest and 
moral improvement, to which they might 
look forward during their months of toil with 
hope and pleasure, and which, by being con- 
tinuous, would be more efficient, as constant 
application to any given subject is more ef- 
ficient than the same efforts, if desultory. 

These are mere hints, to induce reflection 
in those to whom is entrusted the direction of 
these important matters, and I feel satisfied 
they are practicable, and deserving of at 
least a trial, the best mode of testing any 
project of importance. Hancock. 





A Mecuanic or TALENT IN His Proper 
Sration.—The workmen of Paris deputed 
M. Ch. F. Berenger to represent them at the 
late Scientific Congress at Poitiers. This 
gentleman, who was formerly a journeyman 
watchmaker, has by his strong sense and 
his talent raised himself to a very respecta- 
ble rank as a writer, and has published a 
series of remarkable articles on social re- 
form in a journal called Le Bon Sens, which 
is under the direction of M. Cauchois Le. 
maire. His instructions were not only 
signed by a number of operatives, but by 
the two principal editors of a daily Paris 
journal, several men of letters, tradesmen, 
and respectable women. ‘The objects of his 
mission were to call universal attention to. 
wards the gradual suppression of customs’ 
duties ; to point out the evils of the muni 
cipal financial system of France, whereby 
there were as many custom-houses estab. 
lished as there were towns having an octroi ; 
to insist upon the necessity of a better sys. 
tem of education for artists, agricultural la. 
borers, and women, and of an augmentation 
of the wages of the latter; to suggest mea. 
sures for putting an end to the hostility be- 
tween workmen and their employers, and 
also to call attention to the increasing num. 
ber of illegitimate children. M. Berenger’s 
expenses were provided for by the volunta-. 
ry contributions of his constituents, who also 
mentioned in their instructions, in case po- 
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litical questions should be entered upon at 
the Congress, they suggested that the most 
essential points to be considered would be a 
more extended scale of eligibility for depu- 
ty, that the deputies should be suitably paid 
for their services, &c. &c.—[ French paper. ] 





The Principles and Practice of Constructive 
Carpentry, being a Full and Complete 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Carpentry and Architecture, compiled from 
the Works of Tredgold and Nicholson, 
and other Authorities, with the Latest Im- 
provements in every Branch of the Art. 
Royal 8vo. No. 1: New-York, W. Nor- 
ris, 1 Nassau street. 

It has ever been our decided opinion, 
that a most important part is performed, in 
the extension of knowledge, and in promot- 
ing the general advancement of society, by 
the publication of treatises on the mechani. 
cal arts. 

Mathematical, like every other kind of 
science, remains a dead letter until it be ap- 
plied “to the business and affairs of men ;” 
on the contrary, however, when it is applied 
to the useful arts, it extends the views of the 
artist, substitutes certainty for uncertainty, 
security for insecurity ; it informs him how 
to raise the greatest works with confidence, 
and how to produce stability with economy, 
or, in its own language, how to obtain a max- 
imum of strength with a minimum of mate- 
rials. 

There is perhaps no class of mechanical 
arts so directly capable of receiving improve- 
ment from the researches of men of science, 
as those connected with building ; neither is 
there any that has received a greater share 
of their attention. But these researches 
have not benefitted practical men in propor- 
tion to the extent to which they have been 
made. They are too often given to the world 
in works which are either so expensive as to 
be inaccessible to the greaier number of men 
of business, or so completely scientific as 
to be almostuse less to all but men of sci- 
ence themselves. Something may also be 
attributed to a kind of distance and jealousy 
which appears to exist between theoretical 
and practical men; and which has, perhaps, 
sometimes prevented the practical mecha. 
nic from benefitting by scientific researches, 
the results of which have been within his 
reach. But these prejudices are fast wear- 
ing out. Of this fact we need no better 
proof than the encouragement which begins 
to be given to popular treatises on mechan- 
ics, to mechanics’ magazines, and to the 
formation of mechanics’ institutes. 

One or two attempts have already been 




















































The Principles and Practice of Constructive Carpentry, No. I. 


made to treat the subject of CARPENTRY on 
mathematical principles. ‘ ‘The Carpenter’s 
Guide,” by Peter Nicholson, is a very excel- 
lent and justly popular work, but it is almost 
entirely confined to what is termed “ finding 
the lines ;” and although it fully developes 
the methods of geometrical construction, it 
does not enter at all into those mechanical 
principles, a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary to enable a carpenter to tread with cer- 
tainty and economy out of the usual routine 
of his operations. ‘This part of the subject 
has, however, been taken up in “ Elementa- 
ry Principles of Carpentry,” by ‘Thomas 
Tredgold, civil engineer ; and he who pos. 
sesses these two treatises, and can understand 
them, need scarcely wish for any other work 
upon the subject. But in both of them, es- 
pecially in the latter, a great many algebraic 
formule are used, which but few practical 
carpenters or builders understand; moreo- 
ver, to purchase both of those works may 
-be beyond his means, especially at that pe- 
riod when it is most desirable that he should 
be in possession of such works. 

The work before us is intended to com. 
bine the whole substance of both these trea. 
tises, with such additional matter as may 
have been accumulated since the time of 
their publication. Something is promised on 
the construction of canal locks and water 
wheels. The architectural part will also be 
more full than is general in such works. The 
number just published contains a short sys- 
tem of practical geometry, with part of a 
treatise on the equilibrium and pressure of 
beams, illustrated by three copper-plate en- 
gravings. The mechanical principles are 
exhibited in a plain and simple manner, ma- 
thematically correct, yet without requiring 
more previous mathematical knowledge in 
the reader than is necessary to work a rule. 
of-three question. The general object of the 
work is well expressed in the following ex. 
tract from the prospectus : 

“The work is compiled with especial re- 
ference to the operative carpenter. It is in- 
tended for the use of the workman or the 
apprentice who may wish to gain a more ex. 
tensive knowledge of his art, and who may 
aspire to such skill. and information as will 
enable him to design and execute the great- 
est works with elegance and durability, and 
in due time to assume the highest standing 
in his profession—a point which any man. 
may honestly aim at, and to which a good 
resolution and vigorous exertion, properly di- 
rected and persevered in, will seldom fail to 
conduct him. ‘To aid such laudable efforts 
is one great object of this work. But it is 
not to the carpenter only that an acquaint. 




















ance with the principles of construction is 
useful—such knowledge is almost equally 
necessary to the architect, the civil engi- 
neer, and all persons in any way connected 
with building. ‘Construction is the anato- 
my of architecture ; it is the very base upon 
which the art of design must be founded, and 
on the nature of the base must depend the 
excellence of the superstructure.’ 

“ Although the ‘ Principles and Practice 
of Constructive Carpentry’ will be compiled 
in such a manner that it may be readily 
comprehended by a mechanic of the hum. 
blest education, it will contain much practi- 
cal matter, both original and copied, that 
will be of great utility to individuals of high- 
er acquirements ; and much useful informa- 
tion, which can only be obtained by long ex- 
perience, or which lies scattered through a 
number of expensive volumes.” 

The proposed arrangement of the work is 
excellent, beginning with simple principles 
and regularly progressing to the most elabo- 
rate workmanship. ‘The typographical exe- 
cution is of the first quality, and the pub- 
lisher appears to have spared no ex- 
pense in order to bring the subject in as 
clear and pleasing a manner before the phy- 
sical, as the writer has brought it before the 
mental eye of the reader. 

We would earnestly recommend the study 
of such works as this to all mechanics. No 
man can know too much concerning the bu- 
siness by which he obtains his bread, and on 
which hangs all his hopes of rising in the 
scale of society. Other kinds of knowledge 
may, this is sure, to be usefulto him. Such 
knowledge he must possess, if he would ever 
rise beyond mediocrity in the exercise of his 
art. And to those who are not already in 
possession of good works of the kind, we 
would recommend “the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Constructive Carpentry.” The me- 
thod of publication, in monthly numbers, 25 
cents each, renders it accessible to every 
one; and, from what we have already seen 
of it, we have no doubt that it will prove a 
most useful and practical work. 





CrysTaLLine Lenses.—Sir David Brew- 
ster, a very distinguished writer on the sci- 
ence of optics, is desirous of procuring 
crystalline lenses, or, in other words, magni- 
fying glasses of the eyes of American ani- 
mals. Put the entire eye into a well corked 
and sealed bottle of spirit, or take the lens 
from the globe, and throw it for a few mi- 
nutes only into boiling water. When taken 
out, dry it and wrap it in paper, writing upon 
it the name of the animal to which it be- 
longed.—[{Scientific Tracts. ] 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THE- 
oLocy.—lt is much to be regretted that we 
have no modern Rays, Derhams, Boyles, or 
Nieuwentyts, to make the light of our re. 
cent discoveries in science bear upon the 
illustration of the perfections of the Deity, 
and the arrangements of his providence. 
Since the period when those Christian philo- 
sophers left our world, many of the sciences 
which they were instrumental in promoting 
have advanced to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and have thrown additional light on the 
wisdom and intelligence of the Divine mind, 
and the economy of the universe. Natural 
history has widely enlarged its boundaries ; 
our views of the range of the planetary sys. 
tem have been extended ; the distant regions 
of the starry firmament have been more mi- 
nutely explored, and new objects of magni- 
ficence brought within the reach of our ob- 
servation. ‘Ihe nature of light has been 
more accurately investigated, the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere discovered, the pro- 
perties of the different gases ascertained, 
the powers of electricity and galvanism de. 
tected, and chemistry—a science complete. 
ly new-modelled—has opened up the secret 
springs of nature’s operations, and thrown a 
new light on the economy of Divine wisdom 
in the various processes which are going on 
in the material system. Is it not unaccount- 
able, then, that no modern system of Physi- 
co- Theology, embracing the whole range of 
modern discoveries, should have proceeded 
from the pens of some one or other of 
our most distinguished philosophers! Does 
this circumstance seem to indicate that, 
since the early part of the last century, 
the piety of philosophers has been declin- 
ing, and the infidel principles of the Con. 
tinental school gaining the ascendancy ! 
Infidelity and fatalism very generally go 
hand in hand. When the truths of re- 
velation are once discarded, a species of 
universal scepticism, differing little or no- 
thing from atheism, takes pussession of the 
mind; and hence we find, that in the writ- 
ings of such men as Buffon, Diderot, and 
La Place, there is not the slightest refer. 
ence to final causes, or to the agency of an 
All-pervading mind that governs the uni- 
verse. 

That the connection between science and 
theology we have been recommending is not 
a vague or enthusiastic idea, appears from 
the sentiments which have been expressed 
on this subject by the most eminent philo-. 
sophers. Throughout the whole of the works 
of the immortal Newton, we perceive a con- 
stant attention to final causes, or to the great 

purposes of the Deity. It was the firm opi. 
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nion of this philosopher, “that, as we are 
every where encountered in our researches, 
by powers and effects which are unaccounta- 
ble upon any principles of mere mechanism, 
or the combinations of matter and motion, 
we must for ever resort to a Supreme power, 
whose influence extends over all nature, and 
who accomplishes the wisest and most bene- 
volent ends by the best possible means.” 
Maclaurin, the friend of Newton, and the 
commentator on his Principia, expresses the 
following sentiments on this subject, in his 
** Account of Sir I. Newton’s. Discoveries.” 
“There is nothing we meet with more fre- 
quently and constantly. in nature than the 
traces of an all-governing Deity. And the 
philosopher who overlooks these, contenting 
himself with the appearances of the materi- 
al universe only, and the mechanical laws of 
motion, neglects what is most excellent ; and 
prefers what is imperfect to what is supreme- 
ly perfect, finitude to infinity, what is narrow 
and weak to what is unlimited and almighty, 
and what is perishing to what endures for 
ever.—[Dick on the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge. | 





Supplemental Report of the Seventh Annual 
Fair of the American Institute. 

The managers, anxious to do exact justice 
to the exhibitors, and to correct any errors 
that may have occurred in the confusion in- 
cident to a public exhibition, where more 
than five thousand articles were presented, 
have deemed it proper to make a supple- 
mental report. ‘They have been induced to 
do this, partly in consequence of certain 
facts having been brought to their knowledge 
since the exhibition, which, if known, would 
have varied their award. The extent of the 
fabrication of certain other articles of great 
utility, and of general consumption, demand 
a more pointed public notice than was given 
in the original report. They are satisfied of 
this, also, partly from information obtained 
since the exhibition, as well as from a care- 
ful review of the reports of the judges. 

The case of incorruptible artificial teeth 
will first be noticed. 

When the judges on these articles first 
met and reported, specimens from only two 
exhibitors had arrived. Afterwards, S. W. 
Stockton brought other specimens, and 
challenged competition. The successful 


competitor in the first iastance consented to 
enter the list of competition again, and there- 
by waived the advantage he had acquired by 
the decision of the judges at their first meet- 
ing. At their second examination, the de- 
cision was unanimous in favor of Stock. 
ton’s specimens. 


But the fact of this mu. 
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tual agreement, and the waiving on the part 
of the party interested in the first decision 
of the judges, not having been positively 
ascertained, no notice was taken by the 
managers of either decision in the awarding 
of premiums. But the judges having subse- 
quently certified that the last examination 
was with the consent and approbation of the 
successful competitor in the first instance, 
the managers have deemed it due to Mr. 
Stockton that he should be noticed ; they 
therefore award to S. W. Stockton, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a silver medal, for the best speci- 
men of highly perfected incorruptible artifi- 
cial teeth. And inasmuch as J. Plantou & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, exhibited the second 
best specimens, at both examinations, the 
managers award to them a diploma. 

The managers have carefully examined 
into the extent and importance of the manu- 
facture of watch dials, by Mulien & Acker- 
man, No. 101 Warren street, city of New- 
York. ‘The accuracy and elegance of the 
workmanship, the facility with which they 
can be multiplied, the great demand they 
are competent to supply, and the saving ef- 
fected for the consumers, entitle them, in 
the opinion of the managers, to a gold me- 
dal, in lieu of the silver medal heretofore an- 
nounced, as the “ reward of skill and inge- 
nuity for the manufacture of gold watch 
dials.” 

And the managers also award to Mullen 
& Ackerman, a diploma, for handsome spe- 
cimens of filagree jewelry. 

Mr. T. Fossard’s specimen of blue dye, 
the committee deem important. A cheap 
substitute for indigo would be of incalculable 
value; and the examinations the specimen 
underwent have made a favorable impression 
on the minds of the managers. They there- 
fore did not hesitate to award him a diploma. 

Matthias Ludlum, a journeyman mechanic, 
produced a beautiful brass tea-kettle and 
heater, which were made, by the consent of 
his employer, expressly for the Fair. They 
were exhibited in the name of D. E. Dela- 
van, who, for these and other articles taken 
by him to the Fair, received a silver medal. 
Mr. Ludlum has since applied, and claimed 
the premium. It is desirable that the re- 
wards of the Institute should, as far as pos- 
sible, reach the ingenious producer, where 
he is brought to a knowledge of the Institute. 
The managers, therefore, in accordance 
with the desire to reward obscure merit, 
award to Matthias Ludlum a silver medal, 
for a beautiful brass tea-kettle and heater. 

Choice specimens of turned tool handles 
were exhibited by N. Cowenhoven. Mr. C.’s 
manufactured tools are sold extensively in 





















this city ; he is entirely self-taught, and de- 
serves a public notice for his ingenuity. The 
managers award to him a silver medal. 

The managers also award to Alfred Wil- 
lard, of Boston, a diploma for shell worked 
combs, elegantly carved. 

To Francis Smith, for brass shovel and 
tongs, made by him, and delivered by Mr. 
Delavan at the Fair, the managers award a 
diploma. 

They also award to Geo. Bird a diploma 
for imitation mouldings. 

Miss Sarah Seager, 233 Thompson street, 
is entitled to praise for a handsome flower- 
piece, painted in oil. ‘The managers award 
her a diploma. 

Specimens of cut and pressed glass from 
the Union Glass Company, Philadelphia, 
were worthy of commendation. 

Post’s hame.collar block has met with 
much commendation. 

Robert Fazon’s improved cooking stove 
has also been highly approved ; sold at No. 
13 Bowery. A diploma is awarded him. 

James Var Dyke, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
exhibited samples of excellent mustard made 
byhim. It is hoped, as an American article, 
it will find favor with American consumers. 

Messrs, E. & T. Fairbanks exhibited their 
patent portable scales, which are a conveni- 
ent and excellent article—for which a diploma 
was awarded. A specimen model may be 
seen at the office of the Institute, No. 41 
Cortlandt street. 

T.W. Clisby, No. 12 Tenth street, exhibit- 
ed an ingenious architectural engraving of 
the Ionic capital of the temple of Ilyssus, as 
described by the inventor. The illustrations 
profess to show the centres of the spiral 
scrawls of the volute, and to prove that they 
accord with mathematical principles. The 
engraving may be seen at No. 41 Courtlandt 
street. 

A specimen of Asiatic marble, of the 
Breccia species, imported in its rough state, 
hewed and polished in this city—a beautiful 
article. Exhibited by Warren Gould. A di- 
ploma. ° 

The managers have already granted to 
Obadiah Parker a gold medal for his artifi- 
cial stone, and for the purpose of enabling 
him to make more public his discovery, they 
have, at his request, also awarded him a di- 
ploma. 

To Charles Edwin Ely is also awarded a 
diploma for a finished specimen of ornament- 
al writing engraving. 

The managers award to Kutz & Adams, 
No. 390 Broadway, manufacturers of rules, 
mathematical instruments, &c., a silver me- 

dal, for two drafting scales, and two engi- 
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neer sliding rules: specimens exhibiting great 
skill, accuracy, and elegance. An accom. 
panying explanatory book shows the applica- 
tion of the different rules to multiplication, 
division, rule of three, tables of the areas 
and circumferences of circles, mensuration 
of superficies and solids, weighing of me- 
tals, &c.: a happy illustration of mental Ja- 
bor saving. ‘They may be seen at the Li- 
brary of the Institute, 41 Cortlandt street. 

The managers, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Denny Manufacturing Com. 
pany, and deeming the progress of the ma- 
nufacture of the kind of articles exhibited 
by them of national importance, award to 
the said Company for their specimens of su- 
perfine black and blue broadciloths, in lieu 
of a gold medal, a silver pitcher. 

The fanlight of T. Thomas—vitrified glass, 
displaying the American arms surrounded by 
the stars of the 13 States within a tri-colored 
border—deserves particular commendation 
for elegance of execution. The long lost 
but beautiful art of staining glass is revived 
and executed in New-York with a degree of 
perfection not surpassed perhaps by any of 
those relics of former times that have reached 
us. Mr. Thomas’s specimen may be exa. 
mined at No. 41 Cortlandt street. 





Prize Essay.—The Hervean Society has 
given out the following subject for a prize 
essay for 1835: The Influence of Atmosphe- 
ric Pressure on the Animal Economy. The 
prize to be won is a silver medal, with suita- 
ble inscriptions, or a quarto copy of the 
works of Dr. Harvey. The manuscript 
must be sent to William Moncrief, M. D., 
No. 7 York Place, or Richard Heric, No. 
8 George Square, London, so as to be re- 
ceived by the first day of January next. Each 
dissertation must necessarily be accompa- 
nied by a sealed letter, containing the name 
and address of the writer inscribed on the 
back, with a motto, which motto must also be 
prefixed to the manuscript to which it be. 
longs. There are many of our correspond- 
ents who might, with considerable prospect 
of success, send on an essay very seasona- 
bly.—[Scientific Tracts. ] 





Consumption.—Although Dr. Rush de. 
clared that consumption was wholly un- 
known to the American Indians, the famous 
Red Jacket, in an interview with a medical 
gentleman near Buffalo, in 1823, gave the 
particulars of no less than seventeen cases 
of pulmonary consumption among his rela- 
tives, including ten or eleven of his ¢ wn 
children, who died of that insidious dise gse. 
—([Ibid.] 
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a, X Ballooning. 


Hartford, Oct. 4, 1834. 
Tothe Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 

Dear Sir,—I have this morning receiv- 
ed the September number of the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, and was somewhat amused to 
find that my plan for erial journeying had 
been so nearly anticipated by B. G. N. 
However, I shall not contend with him about 
flying, but should be unwilling to have the 
public suppose that I had borrowed any thing 
from him, inasmuch as I had communicated 
my plan, with a drawing of the same, to Mr. 
Burden, of Troy, in January last; and had 
often expressed my confidence in it for ten 
years past. 

There were some slight omissions in the 
communication of my plan, with regard to 
the method of ascending, &c., which I should 
be pleased to have corrected, as follows: 
After the words “ vice versa,” (which occur 
but once,) it should be read, ‘“ but the con- 
sumption of fuel and water may be counter- 
balanced, and the balloon may be made to 
ascend or descend occasionally, by its con- 
traction or expansion, by means of the fol- 
lowing arrangement. Eight small cords 
proceed from the inward sides of the eight 
long rods, and meet at the centre of the bal- 
loon, where they pass over eight small pul- 
leys, and become united in one, which ex. 
tends a few feet horizontally aft, and, passing 
over another pulley, proceeds downward, 
through a small aperture in the bottom of the 
balloon, to a small crank windlass, under the 
control of the engineer.” Yours, &c. 

Rurvus Porter. 


[In justice to Mr. Porter, we are bound to 
state that his communication was received 
prior to the publication of that of B. G. N. 
—Ep. M. M.] 


Maunomepan Monrus.—In chronology and 
history, as well as in all public documents, 
the Mahomedans use months of thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately, making the 
year thus to consist of 354 days. Eleven 
times in thirty years one day is added to 
the last month, making 355 days, therefore, 
in that particular year. In common reckon. 
ing the year is purely lunar, consisting of 12 
months, each one commencing with the ap- 
pearance of the new moon, without any in. 
tercalation to bring the commencement of 
each year to the same season.—[Scientific 
Tracts. } 








Frocs.—On exposing frogs to the tempe- 
rature of 0° cent. 32° Fahr., in humid air, 
in onder to suppress perspiration by evapora- 
tion, they lost by transudation, in different 
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experiments, the thirtieth part of their 
weight. ‘T'ransudation is more abundant in 
these reptiles than in man, though the latter 


may be placed in circumstances much more 
favorable.—[ Ibid. ] 





Miscellanies, Foreign and Domestic. 
[Continued from page 223.) 


12. Carrageen, or Irish Moss.— Chondrus 
crispus, Pyngbye, Hydropt. Dan. p. 15, t. 4. 
Greville, Alge Brit. p. 129, t. 15. Sphaerococ- 
cus crispus, Agardh, Sp. Alg. 1. p. 256. Fucus 
crispus, Lin. Syst. Nat. ii. p. 718. Turn. Hist. 
Fuc. p. 216-7. 

This moss is common on rocks and stones, 
along the coast of Europe ; it is also a native of 
the United States. A very variable species, 
but easily recognized when the eye is accus- 
tomed to it. The genus Chondrus belongs to the 
order Floridee of the great natural family of 
the Alge. All the species have a cartilaginous 
frond, which is flat, without nerves, dichoto. 
mous, dilated at the extremity, and of a livid 
reddish color; the fructification consists of 
scattered capsules, mostly immersed in the 
frond, rarely pedicellate ; seeds minute, round. 
ed.* 

This moss, abounding on the southern and 
western coasts of Ireland, has been used by 
house painters for sizing; it has likewise been 
highly esteemed by the inhabitants as a dietetic 
remedy for various diseases, more especially 
for consumption, dysentery, rickets, scrofula, 
and affections of the kidneys and bladder. Dis- 
solved by being boiled in water, a thick jelly is 
produced, more pure and agreeable than that 
procured from any other vegetable, which is 
found to agree better with the stomach than 
any prepared from animal substances. Its 
chemical composition appears to me, as far as 
I have been able to trace it, of very considera- 
ble importance ; the jelly formed by dissolving 
it in hot water is not only composed of starch, 
but contains a large proportion of pectic acid ; 
a considerable quantity of sulphur, and some 
chlorine and bromine, and another acid com. 
bined with lime, have been discovered,—the lat- 
ter proves to be the oxalic acid. 

Neither the fungic nor boletic nor lichenic 
acids could be detected, and the existence of 
iodine I have not been able as yet todetect. By 
extracting the pectic acid with caustic potassa, 
I found the moss taken up and altogether dis- 
solved ; and after treating the gelatinous mass 
with chloride of calcium, muriatic acid, and ap- 
plying alcohol to separate the acid, at least 0°6 
of this last was the result. 

By reducing the moss to coal and dissolving 
it in water, sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
evolved very abundantly ; protoxide of iron, 
subcarbonate of potassa, diluted sulphuric acid, 
and lime water, gave copious precipitates. 

The chemical characters of this moss are 
too interesting to be considered as completely 
determined by the few superficial experiments 


* I am indebted to Dr. John Torrey, for the communica- 
tion of the botanical description. 
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undertaken to discover its properties, especial- 
ly as they were made at a time when I have 
been continually interrupted by an attention to 
the duties of my profession, and I consider 
them as having been undertaken more for the 
satisfaction of my curiosity, than as tending to 
a complete and scientific investigation of such 
an invaluable medical substance as carrageen, 
but I hope to be able very shortly to develope 
with more accuracy the entire composition of 
this singular moss. 

The carrageen seems to possess qualities 
similar to the Iceland moss, which, according 
to Berzelius’ last analysis, (a master-piece in 
every respect,) consists in 100 parts of 3°6 sy- 
rup, 1-9 bitartrate of potassa, tartrate and some 
phosphate of lime, 3-0 bitter principle, 1-6 green 
wax, 3‘7 gum, 7‘0 coloring matter, like extract, 
44°6 lichen starch, 36-2 starch-like matter ; but 
carrageen is without bitter principle, contains 
nothing but soluble matter, and the quantity of 
nutritious jelly produced by a small portion of 
it gives it the most indisputable preference. It 
was first introduced by Dr. Reece, who consid- 
ered it a most important article of food for in- 
valids, and Doctors Sulby, O’Reilly, and Sir 
Henry Halford, speak of the carrageen as the 
most nutritious article of food for delicate and 
weakly children. In this respect it is certainly 
superior to arrow root, sago, &c., being more 
highly nutritious, easy of digestion, and pleas- 
ng, to the taste. 

repared with warm milk and sweetened, it 
is most particularly recommended as a break- 
fast for consumptive patients. 

Decoction of moss, made by boiling half an 
ounce clear moss in a pint and a half of water 
or milk until reduced to a pint, is recommended 
as food for children affected with scrofulous or 
rickety diseases, for such as are delicate and 
weakly, and for infants. 

There are some printed directions for the man- 
ner of using the carrageen moss for medicinal 
and culinary purposes, accompanying some 
imported from England, from which I shall 
make here an extract. 

Directions for using the Moss medicinally.— 
Steep a quarter of an ounce of moss in cold 
water for a few minutes—then withdraw it, 
(shaking the water out of each sprig,) and boil 
it in a quart of new or unskimmed milk, until 
it attains the consistence of warm jelly—strain 
and sweeten it to the taste with white sugar or 
honey, or, if convenient, with candied can. 
root; should milk disagree with the stomach, 
the same portion of water may be used instead. 
The decoction made with milk is recommend. 
ed for breakfast for consumptive patients ; and 
with water will be found a most agreeable kind 
of nourishment, taken at intervals during the 
day, the flavor being varied with lemon-juice 
or peel, Seville orange juice, cinnamon, or wine 
of any sort most congenial to the taste. 

The decoction in water is also taken for the 
relief of cough at any time in the course of the 
day, when it is troublesome, and it is for this 
purpose simply sweetened with honey. 

In dysentery, the decoction, either in milk or 
water, may be administered with equal advan- 
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tage, and in addition to the sweetening matter, 

if a tea-spoonful of the tincture of rhatany be, 
mixed with each cupful of it, tone will thereby 

be given to the intestines, at the same time that 

nourishment will be conveyed to the system, 

and irritation prevented—a large tea-cupful of 
the decoction may be taken three or four times 

a day. 

As a pleasant strengthening food, boiled with 
milk and strained, with the addition of a little 
Sugar, it is unrivalled for infants. Persons 
take it in this way for breakfast or supper, with 
the happiest effect, who are sustaining an at- 
tack ot the cholera. 

Culinary Directions—To make Blanche- 
Mange: take half an ounce of moss, and hav- 
ing cleansed it by the process above described, 
boil it in a pint and half new milk, until it is re- 
duced to a proper thickness to retain its shape ; 
to be sweetened and flavored with lemon, white 
wine, or any thing to suit the palate. 

To make Orange, Lemon, or Savory Jellies : 
use a similar process, substituting water for 
milk—add lemon, orange, herbs, &c. according 
to taste. 

To make White Soup: dissolve in water, af- 
terwards add the usual ingredients. 

It only remains to state, that the Carrageen, 
or Irish Moss, as a domestic article, is peculiar- 
ly interesting ; it is the best thickene: of milk, 
broths, &c., makes excellent jellie:, and for 
Blanche-Mange is equal to most expensive in- 
gredients, whilst the cost is comparatively no. 
thing ; it may be used instead of isinglass, jel- 
lies, &c. 

13. Oil of Copaiva as a test for the purity 
of the sulphuric ether.—If ether is not fully de- 
prived of water and alcohol, it forms when u- 
nited with oil of copaiva an emulsion without 
dissolving it completely, whereas it is soluble 
when pure, in every proportion. 


14. Discharge of the stain of indelible ink, 
by corrosive sublimate.—Dr. John Dickson, of 
South Carolina, in a letter to the editor, dated 
October 24, 1833, states that Mrs. Dickson had 
accidentally observed the discharge by corro- 
sive sublimate from a handkerchief of the color 
produced by the nitrate of silver, and it was 
soon found that the same effect was produced 
upon linen, cotton, and the human skin. On the 
cloth* the stain partially re-appeared after 
washing, but on the skin it did not return. 

The following circumstances led to Mrs. 
Dickson’s observation : a weak solution of ni- 
trate of silver, (warmly recommended in Eber- ’ 
le’s Practice,) was used as a lotion in treating 
some cases of erysipelas ; its power of produ- 
cing a dark tint was well known to Dr. D., but 
as no caution is given in the above work, it was 
presumed that no such consequence would fol- 
low from using so weak a solution: but Dr. D. 
had the mortification to find the effect pro- 
duced, and a solution of corrosive sublimate was 
then successfully applied to remove the stain 
produced by nitrate of silver. The following 
suggestions are made by Dr. D.: 


* itis not specified what cloth is intended, but it is pre- 
sumed that it is the fibre of the linen and cotton. 
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1. Not to use the nitrate on the face at all, 
—— in the case of females. 

. To take care that the solution reach only 
the portions of the surface that are in a state of 
erysipelatous inflammation, since there is rea- 
son to believe that it is less likely to stain the 
inflamed part, and, at any rate, vesication, des- 
quamation, or absorption will soon remove the 
skin and stain together in the diseased surface, 
while this will not happen so soon in the healthy 
portion. Of course this is not of so much im- 
portance in parts habitually covered by the 
dress. 

3. To have the parts to which the nitrate is 
— protected from the light during the use 
of it. 

4. To wash away the solution before it dries 
in the least from the fingers, &c. dipped in it in 
making the application. This may be done in 
common clean water, and if not effectually done 
in that, it may be certainly done in a weak so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate, as appears from 
our experience. 





On the Location of Railroad Curvatures ; being 
an Investigation of all the Principal Formu- 
las which are required for Field Operations, 
in laying Curves and <a Lines, to pass 
through Given Points. By J. S. Van De 
Graarr. [From the American Railroad 

Journal. ] 


(Continued from page 206.) 


In a long curve it cannot be expected, in 
consequence of little inaccuracies which are 
unavoidable in chaining, deflecting, &c., that 
the stations will be found, when they come to 
be actually traced, to agree exactly with the 
point obtained for an integer chain, by the sys- 
tem of co-ordinate axes; but the difference 
will not be such as to produce any sensible 
derangement in subsequent parts of the 
curve. And it may be observed that the point 

be ween be t, which was selected 
only for the sake of convenience in having the 
change of curvature to occur at the extremity 
of a full chain, when the whole line comes to 
be ultimately traced with the proper curvatures, 
will be situated within the nearest full chain of 

‘ ° x= a a b a c 7: 
the given point } Y=d+eif ; and the 
same curve which meets the former point will 
also pass through the latter, if n be the near- 
est integer number greater than N. 

The following example will more fully ex- 
plain the —. contained in the present 
articie. t be a given tangent line, and 
A the given origin of a certain curve which is 
required to be laid in such a manner as to pass 
through the two points F and G, whose posi- 
tions are given. Sec following figure. ] 

Take the lines indicated by the figures 5, 6, 
7, and 14, to represent a system of rectangular 
lines, traced from the primitive origin at A, to 
the first designated point F ; and let those 
figures indicate the length of each line respec- 
tively in chains, as determined by measurement 
in the field. The equations for the point F 
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will then be, ¥=54 7¢ ; that is, X = 20 


VY=54 7 | 

a Ay = 12; and therefore by (XV.) Cot. 3D” 
=p = 1.66667 ; or, 3D” =30° 58’; or, D”=61° 
Sin. 61° 56’ 





56’. And again by(XV.) Sin. T= 40 
88240 
= = .02206 ; or, T= 1° 16’, which is the 


modulus of curvature necessary to trace a 
curve from the origin at A, passing through 
the first given point F. And now to determine 
whether the point F will coincide with an inte. 
ger number of chains, in the curve, from the 
origin A, we heve by (XVI.), 
N= 61° 56’__ 61.93 _ 
= “9P 32 ~ “o5g 74-48 





which is not an integernumber. The point F, 
therefore, does not correspond to an integer 
number of chains in the curve; anda new 
point, A’, must in consequence be found, which 
will coincide with the extremity of the 25th 
chain in the same curve. We then have n= 
25, T=1° 16’; or, 2nT=63° 20’; and by (VII.) 
Sin. 63° 20’ .89363 ; 
© =F Sin. 1°16’ 04422 20-21 chains, y = 


1 — Cos. 63°20' .55120 , 
Sin. 1°16’ 04422 — 12-47 chains. Hence 


h=x—X=+ 0.21,and k = y— Y =+ 047. 
Let, therefore, the two rectangular lines FQ 
and QA be traced in a manner similar to the 
former, and equal to .47 and .21 of a chain re. 
spectively, taking care to preserve their direc. 
tions by references more remote ; and a new 
station A’ will be thus obtained, coinciding 
with the extremity of the 25th chain in the 
same curve, which passes from the primitive 
origin at A through the first given point F. 
The instrument may now be placed at A’, and 
directed into the line A’B, parallel to the primi- 




















tive tangent AX; and because 2nT =63° 20’, 
therefore, agreeably to (IV.), deflect the angle 
BA’X'=63° 20’, and the instrument will then 
indicate the true direction A’X’, which is tan- 
gent at the station A’, to the curve subse- 
quently to be traced from the primitive origin 
at A. 

Now, take A’X’ and A’Y’, for a new system 
of rectangular co-ordinate axes, agreeably to 
which let a second system of rectangular lines 
be traced from the new origin at A’, and ter- 
minating in the second given point G, and indi- 
cated in chains by the figures 4, 8, 6, 9, re- 
spectively, as before. Tine equations for the 
point G will then be }¥— 4 g {5 thatis, 
X=17, and Y=10; and therefore by (XV.) 
Cot. 4D" =75= 1.70000 ; or, 4D”=30° 28’; or, 
D’=60° 56’. And again by (XV.), Sin. T= 

in. 60° 56’ .87406 
Se a = 02571; or T=1° 28; 
which is the modulus of curvature necessary 
to trace a curve from the new origin at A’, 
passing through the second given point G. 
And now to determine whether the eee G 
will coincide with an integer number of chains 
in the curve, from ~. new origin at A’, we 

56’ 60.93 
have by (XVI.), N=~-3o 56° 293 7~ 20-80 ; 
which is not an integer number. The point G, 
therefore, does not correspond to an integer 
number of chains in the curve; and a new 
point, A”, must in consequence be found, which 
will coincide with the extremity of the 21st 
chain, in the same curve. e then have, 
n=21,T=1° 28’: or, 2nT=61° 36’; and by 
Sin. 61° 36’ .87965 

(VII.), *= Sin. 1° 28 05120 =17.18 chains, 

1 —cos. 61° 36’ .52438 ° 
= 2 ain. 1° 36’ 05120 =10.26 chains. 
Hence, h= x — X = + 0.18, andk =y — Y= + 
0.24. Let, therefore, the two rectangular lines 
GP and PA” be traced in a manner similar to 
the former, and equal to .24 and .18 of a chain 
respectively ; and a new station, A”, will be 
thus obtained, coinciding with the extremity of 
the 21st chain in the same curve which passer 
from the new origin A’, through the second 
given point G. The instrument may now be 
placed at A”, and directed into the line A”D, 
parallel to the first new tangent A’X’; and be- 
cause 2nT =—61° 36’, therefore, agreeably to 
(IV.), deflect the angle DA’X” = 61° 36’, and 
the instrument will then indicate the true di- 
rection A”X", which is tangent at the station 
A”, to the curve subsequently to be traced from 
its proper origin at A’. 

he calculations of the two cases in this ex- 
ample have been made out in full, and ex- 
pressed verbatim, with the exception only of 
such words as were peculiar to each case, in 
order that the principle might be at once com- 
prehended by all ; for it constitutes one of the 
most important systems of operations connected 
with the subject of curvatures, when properly 
understood and skilfully managed. 
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18. It is proposed to determine the modulus 
of curvature which will trace a curve froma 
given tangent line, and from a given point 
therein, in such a manner as to touch another 
right line given in position. 

_A x 
‘ome 
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Let AX represent that tangent line in which 
the origin of the required curve is unknown, 
and AX that in which the origin of the curve 
is given at the point A’. Select any arbitrary 
point K, in the former tangent line AX, for the 
origin of a a of rectangular co-ordinate 
axes KX, KY: and parallel respectively to 
those axes let a system of rectangular lines be 
traced from the origin of the co-ordinates at K, 
and terminating at that origin of the curve which 
is given in the other tangent line A’X’ at the 
poe A’; and by means of those rectangular 
ines let the angle BA’X’ be measured, and de- 
noted by D, and which will express the inclina- 
tion of the two given tangents AX and A’X’ te 
each other. Take the equations 


X=a+6+c+ &e. 
Y=d+e+/f+ &c. t, 
as given by means of those rectangular lines, 
and explained in the preceding articles. It is 
then very evident that the value of the ordinate 
Y, as thus determined, will not, in any manner 
whatever, depend upon the point which was 
selected in the tangent line AX, for the origin 
of the co-ordinates; and consequently that 
value of Y will express the true ordinate 
which corresponds with the given point A’ in 
the required curve, as estimated from that ori- 
gin of the curve, which is required to be situ- 
ated somewhere in the given — line AX. 





And it hence follows from (VII.), that, ¥Y = 
1 — Cos. 2nT 
7Sin.7  - But, D = 2nT, as appears from 


(IV.) ; and this value being substituted in the 
expression for Y, the following formula will 


result : 
1—Cos. D 
Sin. T=—py-—* (XVII) 

And thus the modulus of curvature of the re- 
quired curve may be easily computed after 
tracing a system of rectangular eve 

S¥osbetotant 
Y=d+e+f-+ &.§° 


But that origin of the required curve, which is 
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situated somewhere in the given tangent line 
AX, will also in some cases be wanted. Let 
that origin be at A, and put « =AK; and then 
X= «a, and Y will evidently be the co-ordi- 
nates of the point A’, as estimated from the 
origin A, and axes AX, AY. Hence, by 


A= o 
(XIII.) Cot. 3D = Y 


; or, eliminating o ; 





the result is, 
o= Y¥ xX Cot. 3D.—X. (XVIII.) 


Which makes the required origin known ; but 
in using this formula, it must be observed that 
the hypothesis here assumed is, that oc is con- 
sidered positive when it is measured immedi- 
ately opposite to the direction of X from the se- 
lected origin of the given co-ordinates X and 
Y; and consequently, when o comes out 
negative from (XVIII.), it must be taken ina 
direction coinciding with X. 

Example. Let a system of rectangular lines 
be traced in a manner similar to those repre- 
sented upon the figure by the figures 10, 4, 3, 
&c.; and let those figures denote the length of 
each line in chains. The angle BA’X’ being 
measured, let it be found = 60°. 


In this case, then, - on 104 : Ts ; that 


is, X = 16,andY=18. And, 

° 
Sin. T= = SO = 01800; 
from which is found T = 0° 48’ = modulus of 
curvature of the required curve. To find the 
position of the origin A, we have « = 18 X 
Cot. 30° — 16 = 18 x 1.732 — 16 = 31.18 — 
16 = + 15.18. Hence measure 15.18 chains 
from the selected point K, and backward as re. 
gards the axis KX, of X. The required point 
A will be then obtained; from which a curve 
being traced by means of the modulus of curva- 
ture 0° 48’, it will meet the given point A’, and 
come into the given tangent line A’X’. Or, vice 
versa, being traced from the given point A’ and 
from the given tangent line A’X’, it will touch 
the other given right line AX at the point A. 
_ It frequently happens, in tracing curves for 
the superstructure of a railroad upon a graded 
surface, that AX will represent a fixed tangent, 
and that the point A’ will represent a station in 
a curve which is also fixed, and to which A’X’ 
is a tangent at that point; and it is then re- 
quired to pass that curve into the curve AA’ 
at the station A’ and upon the common tangent 
A’X’. In such acase it will always be the best 
method, after the necessary modulus of curva- 
ture has been computed by means of (XVII.), 
to trace the curve from A’ towards the other 
origin at A. For then the two curves will meet 
at A’ with an integer chain ; and the broken 
chain will come in more conveniently, at the 
other extremity of the curve, where it meets the 
given tangent line AX. 

The formulas (XVIT.) and (XVIII.) will also, 
in some cases, be highly useful in conducting 
the location of a line with facility. Suppose, 
for example, that AX be a given tangent line, 
whose direction is fixed by some former curve, 
and particular loca! circumstances ; and let the 





line A’X’ represent the direction of some bluff, 
or other obstacle, which makes it desirable for 
that part of the conte:aplated road to occupy 
ground which will correspond with the line 
A’X’, or differ from it as little as circum- 
stances will permit. In this case, then, having 
selected any convenient point K, in the giv- 
en tangent line AX, for the origin of co-ordi- 
nate axes, let the system of rectangular lines, 
; x ve rp , yd , 84 t, be traced from 
that origin, and terminating in such a point A’ 
as the nature of the ground and the levels may 
require. Then placing the instrument at A’, 
deflect into the proper direction A’X’, and thus 
measure the angle BA’X’. Having then all the 
requisite data for computing the origin A, and 
the necessary modulus of curvature, to pass a 
curve through the point A’ and into the direc. 
tion A’X’, let those items be calculated. It will 
then be seen, at once, whether the point A’, 
and the direction A’X’, can both be maintained 
within the limits of the desired expense and 
curvatures; and if not, then either some other 
point A’ must be taken, or some new direction 
must be assumed. These facts should be al- 
ways ascertained, and the most judicious line 
definitely selected, before any curve is actually 
traced. It is, however, necessary to observe 
here, that, in the location of a line preparatory 
to the graduation, it will be very seldom proper 
to trace a curve backward from any selected 
point A’ to meet the line upon a given tangent 
AX, as was recommended in the case of a 
graded surface. For in the first location, inte- 
ger chains should be always retained when 
practicable ; and which cannot be easily done 
without tracing the curves and tangent lines 
continuously. In the case, then, last consi- 
dered, the following principles should be ob- 
served: After the point A’ and the direction 
A’X’ have been finally selected, and the requi- 
site origin A, together with the modulus of cur- 
vature for the required curve, have been already 
calculated, if that origin does not fall upon the 
tangent line AX at an integer chain, then select 
the nearest integer chain for the true origin ; 
and compute a new modulus of curvature, 
which will pass a curve from that latter origin 
through the designated point A’. It is then 
very evident that the direction of this curve, in 
passing the point A’, will differ but little from 
the direction of the former curve at the same 
point. When therefore the curve, as last se- 
lected, has been laid within one or two chains 
of the designated point A’, let such a variation 
be made in the modulus of curvature, for the 
remaining chain or two, as will restore the 
parallelism of the two tangents, agreeably 
to principles which will be obvious enough from 
(V.) In this manner the true direction will be 
obtained ; and although the line will not then 
pass exactly through the designated point A’, 
yet it wiJl not vary a material distance from it. 

When this system of operation is to be pur- 
sued, it will always be convenient, in selecting 
the arbitrary point K, to take it at an integer 
chain, counting from the termination of the line 
as actually laid into the given tangent AX ; and 
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then if o does not appear from (XVIII.) to be 
an integer number of chains, select the nearest 
integer number to it, and the co-ordinates by 
which to compute the new modulus of curva- 
ture, from (XII.) will evidently be X + o, and 
Y, regard being had to the proper sign of «, 
as already explained. 


19. Although a system of rectangular lines, 
traced from given co-ordinate axes, will in 
general furnish the best data for computation, 

et cases sometimes occur when those calcu- 
nelens have to be made from computed curves 
or curves already laid upon the ground. Ina 
first location, this case will sometimes happen, 
when, from difficulties which are found in ad- 
vance of a line, it becomes necessary to 
change a part of that which was either already 
computed, or actually laid. Such a case will 
sometimes occur even when the operations in 
the field have been skillfully conducted ; and 
in laying curves upon a surface already graded, 
it will be frequently necessary to compute from 
curves actually traced ; for in that case it will 
be often required to notice the particular situ- 
ations of several stations in a curve or tan- 
gent line, and which cannot be so readily 
done in any other manner as by actually lay- 
ing an approximate line upon the ground. 
The notes of those approximate lines are, more- 
over, in sueh cases, always furnished from a 
former survey. 


20. Suppose two curves to be laid upon the 
same tangent line, and let « denote the dis- 
tance between their origins. Let one of those 
curves have a given modulus of curvature de- 
noted by T, and let it pass through a certain 

iven point at the extremity of the nth chain. 
t is then proposed to find the modulus of 
curvature of the other curve, such that it may 
also pass through the same given point ; and 
it is likewise required to determine the angle 
of intersection of the two curves at that point. 


The co-ordinates of the given point, taken 
with reference to the origin of the required 
curve, are obviously + «andy; and conse- 
quently, taking T’ to denote the required modu- 
lus of curvature, its value will be expressed by 

, at y 
Sin. T=sr y2+2ar+ 
(XII.) Hence, substituting in this expression, 
for x and y, their values* as obtained by (VII.), 
the following theorem will be the obvious re- 


sult ° ee ee ed 


Sin. T’ = 





<a» 88 appears from 


1 — Cos. 2nT 
1Cos. 2nT 5 9. Sin. 2nT+2«?. Sin.T 
Sin. T 
(XIX.) 





° Rapes Keen | each of the two formulas given by 


(VII.), and adding the two squares together, the following 
expression will result after a little reduction : 


2? + y? = 9 Sin. TF 
This is, however, not the fourm which a formula should 


have for computing the numerical value of 22+ y?; but it 
is useful in reducing other formulas. 
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The formula thus obtained will be found to be 
quite convenient for purposes in the field, when 
the curves are too long to be within the limits 
of the more simple approximating methods, 
which will be hereafter explained. 


With regard to the double sign, it must be 
observed that the negative value of « obtains 
when the origin of the curve sought is in ad- 
vance of the origin of the given curve, with re- 
spect to the direction in which the curves are 
laid from their origins ; and the positive value 
must be taken in the contrary case. 


In order to determine the angle of intersec- 
tion of the two curves, take D’ to denote the 
number of degrees and minutes contained in 
the curve whose modulus of curvature is T’, 
between its origin and the given point, and 
which will, consequently, by (I.) and (IV.) 
also’ express the inclination of the required 
curve, at that point, to the common tangent at 
the origins. The value of D’ will then be ex. 
pressed by 


Cot. 3D = ~ ~~ 





as appears from (XIII.) Now, substituting in 
this expression for x and y, their values as 
given by (VII.), the following formula will be 
the result : 

Sin. T 


Cot. 1D’ = Cot. nT +20. — 79 Int (XX-) 


The value of D’ being thus obtained, the re- 
quired angle of intersection will be expressed 
by 2nT — J)’; as evidently appears from (V.) 


Examp’e 1. Let the modulus of curvature of 
the given curve be 30’, and let the given point 
be at the extremity of the 60th chain. Sup- 
posing the origin of the other curve to be placed 
10 chains back upon the tangent line, what will 
be the new modulus of curvature, and what will 
be the angle of intersection at the given point? 


In this case, 








Sin. T’ = 50000 
0000 F 
08737 29x £86603 +- 200 x .00873 
50000 -50000 





=57.209 - 17.321 4 1.746 76.366 — 90655 ; 
and consequently, T’ =: 0° 22}’= required mo. 
dulus of curvature. And, Cot. 4D’ = 1.73205 


+ 20x- =1.73205 + 20 x .01746 = 1.73205 


+ .34920 = 2.08125 ; and therefore, 4D’ = 25° 
40'; or, D'= 51° 20’. Hence, 2nT — D’ — 60° 
— 51°20’ = 8° 40’ =, the angle of intersection 
required. 


Example 2. Let the modulus of curvature of 
the given curve be 2°, and let the given point 
be at the extremity of the 31st chain. Sup- 
posing the new curve to be commenced one 
chain in advance upon the tangent line, what 
will be the required modulus of curvature, and 
what will be the angle of intersection at the 
given point? ' 

Here, T = 2°, and n= 31; and consequent. 
ly 2nT = 124°. Hence, in this case, Cos. 2nT 
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becomes negative, while Sin. 2nT remains posi- 
tive, agenny to the principles of trigonome- 











try. Also, in the present example, « = —1. 
Under those considerations, the formula (XIX.) 
es 1 + Cos. 56° 
Oe toe 
Sin. 2°  — 2 Sin. 56° + 2 Sin. 2° 
1.55919 
™T.55919 " 
3490 —2 x 82904-+ 2 x .03490 
1.55919 1.55919 





44.676 — 1.685 + 070. 42.788 — -03643 ; or, 
T’ = 2° 5}’= required modulus of curvature. 
In obtaining the value of the angle D’ by means 
of (XX.), the necessary sign of the trigono- 
metrical] quantities must in like manner be ob- 
served ; and consequently, Cot. 4D’ = Cot. 62° 
Sin 2° 03490 

—2 XT Cos. 568 — ONT — 2x7 BRoI9 = 
53171 — 2 x .02239 = .53171 — 04478 =—.48693; 
or 4D’ = 64° 2’; and, D’= 128° 4’. Hence, 
D' — 2nT = 4° 4’, the angle of intersection re- 
quired. 


In computing the modulus of curvature for 
a long curve, which is required to be laid with 
precision, it will not be sufficient to obtain a 
result only true to the nearest full minute. 
For in tracing a curve agreeably to the princi- 
ples given in Art. 3, itis evident that multiples 
of the modulus of curvature are required in 
laying the different chains ; and consequently, 
an error of }’ in the modulus of curvature 
would produce an error of 2’ in the angle of 
deflection, placing the 8th chain from the in- 
strument. Now, in any common instrument, 
containing a good vernier scale, an angle of 2’ 
is quite perceptible. Indeed, if the chains be 
100 feet each, an angle of 2’ will be subtended 
by a line nearly 6 inches long at a distance of 
8 chains ; and it follows, therefore, that an er- 
ror of one fourth part of a minute, in the modu- 
lus of curvature, will, in such a case, produce 
an error of nearly 6 inches in the position of 
every 8th station from the instrument. And 
as the effects of this error will not continue to 
be only proportionably greater through the 
whole line, but will accumulate faster and fast- 
er, in a geometrical ratio, it is evident that an 
error of }’ in the modulus of curvature is an 
item of considerable consequence in laying 
long curves upon a graded surface. 





21. If the point designated for the required 
curve to meet does not coincide with the ex- 
tremity of the nth chain in the given curve, as 
in the last article it is supposed, but varies a 
small distance to the right or left, yet, if the 
curves are long, the best method will always 
be to compute the value of T’ as though the 
curve sought were intended to pass through 


the point contemplated in (XIX.); and then 
the requisite nal variation in the computed 
value of T’, to meet the case proposed, may be 
subsequently determined by very simple me. 
thods, to be hereafter explained. 





(From the Charleston Courier.] 
LIFE’S LIKENESS. 
Written in imitation of the poetry of the 17th century. 


Life is—-what ? 
It is the shooting of a star, 
That gleams along the trackless ar, 
And vanishes, almost ere seen, to nought: 
And such is man— 
He shines and flutters for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the vermeil of the rose, : 
That blooms but till the bleak wind blows, 
Then all entombed, in sweets, doth fade and rot: 
And such is man— 
He starts in bravery for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the dew drop of the morn, 
That quiv'ring hangs upon the thorn, 
Till, quaff’d by sun-beams, ’tis no longer aught : 
And such is man— 
He’s steel’d in for a span, 
And melts, forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
A stone, whuse fall doth circles make 
On the smooth surface of the lake, 
Which spread till one and all forsake the spot : 
And such is man— 
’Midst friends he revels for a span, 
And sinks, forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
It is a bubble on the morn, 
Rais’d by a little globe of rain, 
Whose heir destroys the fabric it hath wrought : 
And such is man— 
Swell’d into being for a span. 
And broke, forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
A shadow on the mountain’s side, 
A rock that doth in either ride, 
Driven by the northern gale, with tempest fraught : 
And such is man— 
He hangs on greatness for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the sound of cannon near, 
Which strikes upon the startled ear, 
And ceases ere we can distinguish aught : 
And such is man— 
He frights and blusters for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is—what ? 
It is the swallow’s sojournment, 
Who, ere the summer’s robe is rent, 
Flies to some distant bourne, by instinct taught : 
And such is man— 
He rents his dwelling for a span, 
And flits forgot. 
And is this—life ? 
Oh yes! and had I time I'd tell 
An hundred shapes more transient still— 
But whilst I speak, Fate whets his slaughterous knife : 
And such is man— 
While reck’ning o’er life’s little span, 
Death ends the strife. 
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